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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN eras YORK. & 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, “ 1 18,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
OF SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9) 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Sinemean, 243 Broadway. 
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BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANI MAL | i | MANURE are active and a Sectiliness. Prices very low. Send 
fe ‘Guide, Price List 


"BAUGH & SONS, “sez 
“iounounel terns. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONLY FIRST- CLASS WORK. 


MEYNEN & ¢ OM PA N Y, Artists and Photographers. 
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RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 








5. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS, , PHILAD'A. 


CLEMENT A. EMENT A. WOODNUTT, i Pde A. iin 
: | PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 























UNDERTAKER. 


12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
SPECTACLES & HYE-GLASSES. AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 








PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 

THERMOMETERS, DRAW- a a one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 

pune SEneneues, “*T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. —_ food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


CHEAP FA: RMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIN- 
GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FRE 


GRIFFIN & JERVIS, lila VA. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHiLapELPuia. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DrstRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a Surptus of about Two MILL- 
IONE. gar-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


"NO. 908 ARCH STREET, DIXON Paicave Pata, PENNA. 

















FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. | 


—_—— an cal a ~ 


J. S. METTS, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRYP. 0.,N. J. 





935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. moved to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 

m to see the establishment. If you 
* cannot get here, write for wants. 
F? [am in communication with all 
ae ’ the Agricultural implement buil- 


aS ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM: 


REGULAR HAND- 
‘SHOHS ACVA 
“-dNVH rropara| 


wos WM. HEACOCK, 2:¢t~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 
Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE 
M.H. GARRETT, } EDITORS, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 

7 out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer- 

ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 

princi pal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $800, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 


B. MILLER, ATroRNEY AT Law, 


40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEVICK, 


40th & Lancaster Ave. 


WAN TED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 


City or Country, (no objection to children), or as compan- 
ion to lady going abroad : references exchanged. For full partic- 
ulars call on or address, M. TULLIs, 381 Stevens St., Camden, N. J. 


for SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 


Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. No improvements. Apply to 

ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ae & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

: Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
Wadding in pound sheets. 


[s4ac G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


jp Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AquiLa J. LinvitL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


EK. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


WANTED. —A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN,— 


Friend preferred—for light duties in the country. 
Address, Box 97, West Chester, Pa. 


WA4NTED—SITUATION WITH AN INTEL- 


ligent farmer for a boy 15 years of age, and also for one 
of 13 years. Address G. L., Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


F OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


PLEASANT ROOMS AND A COMFORTA BLE 
Home can be had with Friends,’ Corner of Washington 
Street and South Avenue, Media, Del. Co., Pennsylvania. 


ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.--LECTURES, 


The seventeenth lecture of the course will be deliy. 
ered on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 24, at 7.30 Py 
by S. K. Murdock, of Philadelphia. . 

Subject: ‘ The Cultivation of the Human Voice,” with 
illustrative readings. 

The friends of the College are invited. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Presr, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. BaRTRay, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


TOILET SOAP. 
“PALM” and “HONEY.” 








$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE 
FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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NOT SPENT DEEDS BUT DOING. 
Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 
Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 
Built he heaven stark and cold ; 
No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds; 
Or like a traveler’s fleeing tent, 
Or bow above the tempest bent; 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 


R. W. EMERSON. 
THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT: A GOVERN- 
MENT OF LAW. 


IN the early stages of inquiry into the nature of the 
world and its plan of government, men very natural- 
ly took things to be as they seemed, and made them- 
selves the standard of comparison as to the nature 
of the power controlling phenomena they could not 
comprehend. The earth, they supposed to be a vast 
plain provided for their especial use ;—the question 
however as to what it rested upon, or how it was sup- 
ported in its place, they were obliged to relegate to 
the catalogue of things unknowable, as many things 
have to be that we still do not know and never shall. 
The sun, it was supposed, was intended to give light 
and heat by day, and the moon and stars to shine by 
night, for the benefit of the earth only, it being the 
centre of the universe and all else being subordinate 
andsubservient to it and its human inhabitants. 
Eclipses of the sun and moon, and comets, were re- 
garded as supernatural manifestations of threaten- 
ing displeasure on the part of the Deity. 

When, at length, it dawned upon the minds of 
men that the earth, instead of being stationary and 
the centre of a system, is merely one of a number of 
planets revolving in space around the sun, and that 
the apparently roving comets are alike regular in 
their movements, a very important question arose. 
How are these immense bodies held, as it were, in 
mid-air, and how and why does each pursue its path 
through the heavens from age to age, with such un- 


1Read in the after-meeting at 15th and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Third month 21, 1886, by Thomas H. Speakman. (The es- 
say with the title ‘‘ Progressive and Conservative,” read at the 
same place Second month 21, and printed in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL of Third month 6, was also by T. H. 8.) 
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varying accuracy ? Men were accustomed to control 
their own physical movements by the power of voli- 
tion separately possessed by each, and hence very 
naturally the idea arose that the planets possessed a 
similar power of voluntary motion, each having its 
separate guiding spirit or deity. 

Such, prior to the time of Sir Isaac Newton, was 
the prevalent theory concerning the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. How infinitely more grand 
the contemplation that instead of a separate guiding 
spirit for each, not only our earth but all similar 
bodies throughout the universe, are held in their 
places by one simple universal law, that ofthe at- 
traction of gravitation, the same that aroused the 
philosophic mind of Newton by causing the apple, 
when loosed from its parent stem, to descend to the 
ground. 

This trite illustration may serve as a fitting in- 
troduction to the minor but more elaborate system 
of self-operating, self-executing laws, by which the 
divine power manifests itself in all the varied works 
of creation, a very cursory view of which must how- 
ever suffice for the present occasion. Every natural 
object and being possesses a distinctive character 
and constitution which determine its place among, 
and relations to surrounding objects and beings, and 
the laws governing the whole must be as numerous 
as there are different modes of action of substances 
and beings. 

But these laws are susceptible of classification in 
accordance with the manner in which natural objects 
divide themselves; thus we may separately consider 
the Physical Laws, the Organic Laws and the Laws 
relating to intelligent and moral beings. 

The Physical Laws are those which govern all 
mere inorganic matter. Thus it is by virtue of a 
physical law that aship floats upon the water; that 
at the same level water boils or freezes at certain 
temperatures everywhere the same; that a heavy 
body unsupported, falls to the ground with an accel- 
erated velocity proportioned to its density and the 
distance. Organic substances and beings are such as 
derive their existence from a pre-existing organized 
substance or being, are nourished by food and go 
through a regular course of growth and decay. They 
include the animal and vegetable kingdoms ;and hence 
the organic laws embrace the phenomena connected 
with the production, health, growth, and decay and 
death of plants and animals. Any injury to any part 
of our bodies is a violation of these laws, and is at- 
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tended with a severity of pain proportioned to the 
injury. This pain is the penalty for such violation, 
and is benevolently intended to preserve us from 
such injuries; while, by another organic law in which 
divine goodness is most apparent, the work of heal- 
ing immediately commences. The moral and intel- 
lectual laws relate to man, the only animal possess- 
ing moral attributes. They are the most important, 
and will be considered more at length. 

There are some characteristics of the divine or 
natural laws that should be well understood and al- 
ways kept in view. As already intimated, these laws 
do not require the aid of court, juries and sheriffs, to 
explain and execute them. To men are given the 
faculties necessary to understand, and the impulse, 
in the shape of an inward spiritual monitor, to obey 
them ; and if they will not they must take the conse- 
quences. The natural laws are wholly independent 
of each other, and universal, impartial and invaria- 
ble in their operation. Obedience to each brings its 
own reward; disobedience, its own kindly intended 
punishment. There is no instance in any clime, of a 
man putting his hand against a hot stove without be- 
ing punished for his violation of the organic law, no 
matter how perfect may be his obedience to the moral 
and all other laws. In a railway collision resulting 
from violation of the physical laws, all are liable to 
suffer alike, good and bad, and women, and innocent 
children, and this though their infringement of the 
organic law, by having their bodies in the midst of 
crashing timbers and fiying splinters, is involuntary. 

The moral and intellectual laws stand highest in 
the scale. Few have attained the degree of perfec- 
tion that would come of complete obedience to them. 
Embodying as they collectively do the highest wis- 
dom and the highest goodness, perhaps perfect obe- 
dience is to be regarded as hardly attainable in the 
present state of society, yet this is the goal to which 
all should aspire, and it is our supreme interest to do 
so. The true object of life is happiness, and the 
greatest happiness is to be found only in the harmo- 
nious exercise and gratification of all the powersand 
faculties bestowed upon us, the moral sentiments 
holding the supremacy. No one or more classes of 
faculties are to be gratified to the neglect and ignor- 
ing of others, and none are to be indulged in a man- 
ner offensive to the moral sentiments. In the aver- 
age daily life of the present day among us, largely 
from ignorance, as we may charitably suppose, little 
regard is paid to these important principles. Theone 
thought that seems to be uppermost in the minds of 
the majority of men, and to which all else is subor- 
dinated, is that of getting money, either for its own 
sake or for the display it enables one to make. Can 
it be that in the divine ordering of things, this isthe 
highest object to which human life can be devoted? 
Can it be that in this way the greatest happiness is to 
be attained ? 

It is not only the. neglect of other faculties, and 
the consequent loss of pleasures their gratification 
would bring, that renders this mode of life unwise. 
The maxim, “ get money honestly if you can, but at 
all events get it,” which seems to beso generally 
acted upon, bristles with violations of the divine laws 
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and consequent punishments sufficient to deter men 


from such a course if they would but pause to think. 
Theslavish drudgery and personal discomfort generally 
involved in this money-getting, fashion-serving life, 
resulting often in great mental distress and sometimes 
suicide, broken-down constitutions and premature 
death, are to be referred rather to disregard of the op. 
ganic laws; but it is the moral law we have more ¢. 
pecially under consideration. If he who purgueg 
wealth and fashion as the end of life were content 
with the wrongs it inflicted upon himself, he woulg 
simply be an object of pity, but in the eagernes 
of grasping desire, he seldom fails in one form or 
another to practice wrong upon others, and thus to 
render himself amenable to the penalties of the moral 
law. It may be by falsehood, deception in trade, Op- 
pressive exaction or extortion upon employes, uncon. 
scionable dealing, or all combined. Manifold are the 
punishments that follow such practices ; in the first 
place there is the loss of self-respect, and if there is 
any one thing in this way to be prized above al] 
others it is to be able thoroughly to respect one’s 
self—a consciousness of rectitude that defies the 
imputation of wrong,—a feeling that no one lives 
whom we cannot iook inthe face without blush- 
ing. If.an individual be so far a stranger to the high 
gratification that comes from a feeling of conscious 
rectitude his punishment is the greater. 

Next to the loss of self-respect, is the forfeiture of 
the respect of others, and especially if it is felt to be 
deserved. This issomething more tangible and more 
readily comprehended. Honesty is said to be the 
best policy. Even in a strictly pecuniary sense it 
generally isso, and how can the extra gains that may 
be wrung from others by wrong practices, justify the 
loss of the respect, esteem and good opinion, not only 
of the victims, but of all one’s friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances? for such is the inevitable punish- 
ment. Various other forms of punishment follow 
the imposition of any form of wrong upon others, but 
to trace them further would exceed our limits, 

It may be asked, what would be the most perfect 
mode of life in accordance with the divine laws? The 
aim should be to give appropriate employment, as far 
as may be, to all the powers and faculties bestowed 
upon us, never however over-exerting ourselves, A 
large portion of time should be devoted to providing 
for, and maintaining the health and comfort of our 
physical bodies, and this partly by useful manual la- 
bor, to preserve not only physical, but mental health 
and strength. In obedience to the social laws, a large 
share of attention should be given to social mingling 
with our fellows, and the cultivation of friendships. 
To the intellectual faculties, forming so large and im- 
portant a part in the human make-up, should be giv- 
en ample scope for exercise in exploring and study- 
ing the works of creation, and chiefest among them, 
the constitution of man himself, and the natural laws 
by which all are governed. Over all, the moral na- 
ture.should be given at all times complete control; 
its highest function being to guard our conduct to- 
ward our fellow beings. Of their rights in all our re- 
lations with them, in matters small as well as large, 
we should be considerate and thoughtful to the highest 
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degree, being ever mindful of the rule, “as ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 


the m.” 


THOMAS CLARKSON AND HIS LABORS 
WITH FRIENDS: 
Tuomas CLARKSON lived between 1760 and 1846. 
While at college the subject of slavery was given him 
for a thesis, and in reading up the question he came 
to see the great iniquity of the trade and resolved to 
give his life to its suppression. On looking about 
him he foufid that the Friends were already work- 
ing in that direction and joined himself with them. 

In 1787 a committee of ways and means was formed 
of which Clarkson was a member in connection with 
a number of Friends. At about the same time Wilber- 
force became connected with the movement and such 
men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke were interested. Clark- 
gon spent much time in traveling, collecting evidence 
against the slave trade and presenting it to the pub- 
lic in the form of tracts and pamphlets. At onetime 
he spent many months in searching for a man who 
had personally witnessed the capture of negroes in 
Africa, and when he succeeded the simple truth of 
the story did good work for the cause. In 1788 the 
matter was brought up in Parliament, and bills regu- 
lating the trade were passed in spite of great opposi- 
tion. 

Clarkson continued to agitate the subject at all 
times and places, and went through such hardships 
that his health gave way and in 1794 he was obliged 
to cease active work. His duty however was well 
nigh done ; he had set in motion a great reform, and 
its own momentum could not let it cometo rest again. 
His influence was still exerted from time to time in 
books and pamphlets which did not fail of their ef- 
fects, but the guidance of the movement had passed 
into other hands. In 1808, the slave trade was abol- 
ished, thirty years later the negroes were emanci- 
pated in the English provinces. Thus he lived to 
see the completion of what he labored so earnestly 
to accomplish, and we see again the strength of men 
of one idea. How completely the one subject pos- 
sessed him is shown in all his relations. 

When the first tremblings of the great French 
earthquake were felt he crossed over to France to 
see if perchance some of those great natural forces 
might not be turned to the destruction ofslavery and 
the exaltation of right. There he succeeded in en- 
listing Mirabeau and our own Lafayette in his cause, 
but in the crash that followed all such things were 
forgotten, and France had enough to do in maintain- 
ing her own existence. Later we see Clarkson in- 
terviewing the Emperor of Russia as to the freedom 
of the serfs, and everywhere striking at this or that 
vital point of the great wrong. 

His connection with Friends led to a considera- 
ble knowledge of their ways and ideas, and he was 
moved in his later years to write a book correcting 
many of the false impressions that were abroad con- 
cerning them ; throughout his life he showed a very 
warm regard for the Society. 


1Read at a Meeting of ‘‘ Friends’ Circle,’’ Baltimore, by Jesse 
Holmes. 
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Lives of great men all remind us of the quite in- 
finite responsibility of the individual; the power of 
each to make or mar the lives of others is something 
almost fearful while it is inspiring. 

Tennyson with his words of faith in God; George 
Eliot with her words of faith in men; Beethoven, 
Mozart lifting men heavenward with their melodies, 
have made happy enough hours for mankind to 
make many a long life, and so much the more blessed 
a work that the results were diffused among the 
many, not concentrated on the few. 

Suppose that lacking Clarkson, another man would 
have done his work before many years had passed. 
Would not those few years have become thousands 
when multiplied by the number in bondage. 

Clarkson lived, labored and died; and at the foot 
ofthe Himalayas, in the islands of the Atlantic, in 
the depths of Africa many a man saw freedom that 
without him would have lived and died in bondage, 
many a mother that knew not whom she blessed, 
prayed for him in her own true way. 

And yet to most men it is not given to see great 
results come from their effort; it is not the magni- 
tude of the work we do that tells on our own natures 
but the motive and spirit which directs it; no man 
hath the responsibility of the effects of his labor, but 
only of the labor itself, that he do it with all his 
might and in his best way. 

Each life is sointimately connected with its fel- 
lows that its every motion effects somewhat; as has 
been said “ We cannot throw a stone without chang- 
ing the centre of gravity of the universe.” Yet the 
direction and amount of that change we cannot tell; 
all that is for us, is to cast it against what seems the 
wrong, and we may be sure that the good motive 
will continue and in some way correct the false aim. 


THE AMBASSADOR IN BONDS? 


ABOUT A. D. 63 it is believed was written Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians. This city is situated upon 
the little river Lycus in Asia Minor,—one of the trib- 
utaries of the Meander. It is described as clothing 
its valley with calcareous deposits and forming for it- 
self natural bridges of gleaming travertine, of which 
the fantastic effect is increased by the earthquakes to 
which this region was specially liable. On this weird 
river were situated the three cities of Hieropolis, 
Laodicea and Colossz., Hieropolis, the birthplace of 
the famous Epictetus, whose moral teachings are 
characterized as the fairest flower of the heathen 
philosophy, was the seat of a Christian bishopric. 
Laodicea was the wealthy and magnificent seat of the 
least faithful of the seven churches of Asia. Colos- 
see was an ancient place, but very unimportant, even 
at this early day. But it had had its day of great- 
ness, being mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon 
as an important and flourishing city. 

Paul seems to have had only a secondary agency in 
founding the Colossian church, though he had so 
long been resident at Ephesus, within easy reach of 
these three interesting cities. But among his con- 


1Read at a Conference held at Race street meeting-house, on 
Third month 28th, 1886. 
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verts at the great city of Diana had been seekers after 
truth from the cities of the Lycus valley, and these, 
converted by his glowing and powerful ministry, seem 
to have spread Christianity and organized churches 
in their native cities. Epaphras, of Colossz, was 
said to have been sent as a missionary on behalf of 
Paul. Philemon, of Colosse, was the object of the 
deep love and tender interest of the apostle, and he 
was of the church of Christ. To him he writes: “I 
thank my God always, making mention of thee in my 
prayers, hearing of thy love, and of the faith which 
thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all the 
saints ; that the fellowship of thy faith may become 
effectual, in the knowledge of every good thing which 
is in you, unto Christ.” Hesends him back hisslave 
Onesimus, whom he now recommends to him as no 
longer a bond servant, but a brother beloved. “If 
thou countest me a partner, receive him as myself. 
But if he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee 
aught, put that to mine account; I, Paul, write it 
with mine own hand,—I will repay it.” 

It seems strange to find this brief loving letter of 
only personal interest among the canonical Scrip- 
tures, but we may judge it seemed precious to the 
early fathers of the church, from the high estimate 
which Paul (the aged) puts upon Christian brother 
hood. No longer a slave but a brother in Christ, 
Onesimus is assured of his safety in returning, and 
his name is handed down along the ages as a memo- 
rial of how a Christian man should regard his bond- 
man who becomes a partaker with him of the Gospel 
of Christ. Of the cruelties of slavery—human sla- 
very—in old Rome and her world-wide dependen- 
cies—there is all too much evidence. Yet tomake a 
positive direct rule in the newchurch that would bring 
the Christian at variance with his fellow-citizens, 
who might thus have been deterred from accepting 
the Gospel, does not seem to have been the policy of 
the builders of the church. 

Christian law was general, rather than special. 
But if carried out heartily, in the spirit, it was con- 
stantly progressive, and tended to the universal en- 
franchisement and uplifting of mankind. The his- 
tory of Christian civilization proves this so fully and 
completely that no one now questions its tendency— 
and on the testimony of past history, we found our 
confidence in the glorious developments which future 
ages will show. 

The ministry of Paul was marked by its pure and 
practical clearness. His well trained and highly dis- 
ciplined mind did not tend to formalism and fear in 
religion, to the thrusting of intermediate agencies 
between the soul and God. 

Paul, after his usual courteous salutations to the 
gaints and faithful brethren in Christ who are at 
Colosse, and the usual exhortations to walk worthily, 
bearing fruit in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God, explains briefly the spiritual 
Gospel of which he had been made a minister, “the 
mystery which had been for ages and generations, 
but now hath it been manifested to the saints, to 
whom God was pleased to make known what is the 
riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gen- 
tiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 


= 





As they have been instructed in this Spiritug) 
Christ and stablished in the faith, they are solemn] 
warned lest any should make spoil of them through 
philosophy and vain deceit. The indwelling Chri 
“in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily” must reign. Their allegiance is due to this 
guide and governor, and ordinances of meat or drink 
feast days or new moons or sabbath days,—mere 
shadows—are not of the nature of true service, They 
are to hold fast to the headship of Christ, if they 
would know the true Christian life and increase with 
the increase of God. ” 

Says the Apostle; “If ye died with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world, why, as though living in 
the world, do ye subject yourselves to ordinances 
Handle not, nor taste, nor touch (all which things 
are to perish with the using), after the precepts and 
doctrines of men? Which things have indeed g 
show of wisdom in will worship, and humility and 
severity to the body ; but are not ofany value againgt 
the indulgence of the flesh.” 

If they have known Christ’s kingdom to come, 
and have acknowledged hisspiritual reign, all the sing 
of their former condition when they abode under the 
wrath of God are put away ; they have put off the old 
man and his doings and have put on the new man, 
and Christ is all, and in all. 

“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly ; in 
all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another 
with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts unto God.” Then follow 
careful advices concerning the right conduct of life, 
and also an exhortation to continue steadfast in 
prayer with thanksgiving “ praying for us also, that 
God may open unto us a door for the word, to speak 
the mystery of Christ.” His, (Paul’s) personal condi- 
tion shall Tychicus make known to them. He is 
the beloved brother, the faithful minister, and fellow- 
servant inthe Lord whom Paul will send with this 
Epistle to be their comforter. The slave Onesimus, 
the faithful and beloved brother who came, a trem- 
bling fugitive, to the chained ambassador of the 
highest, asking for counsel and instruction, and now 
returns to his master’s hand an humble and joyful 
Christian man, he commends to them as “one of 
you.” 

He directs that his letter shall be read to the 
other churches of the Lycus Valley, and finally he 
sends a charge to Archippus to take heed to the min- 
istry he has received in the Lord, that he fulfil it. 
It takes some heroism in the anointed minister to 
go forward at the word of God, and bear aloft the 
banner of the Gospel—to declare the whole counsel 
of God without wavering, in the terrible times of 
persecution which are soon to break upon the infant 
church, and try men’s souls to the uttermost. The 
Apostle now writes only by an amanuensis. Age 
must have dimmed his eyes, which seem always to 
have been defective—but he manages to add the 
closing salutation with hisown hand. It is suggested 
that as he rose to take the reed from the hand of 
the writer, the chain which bound him to the guard, 
clanked, hence the injunction “ Remember my bonds.” 

We may note, as we review these solemn and 
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deeply pondered words of Paul, the aged and afflicted 
put yet joyful “ Ambassador in Bonds,” that they 
ever seem to deepen in wisdom. “ Heavenly-mind- 
edness” was the true remedy against carnal sin, not 
regulated ordinances and innovating asceticism, but 
the power of the newly acknowledged spiritual life, 
“The Word of God, even the mystery which hath 
been hid from the ages and from the generations.” 

Not as the Epopte of Old Egypt, was the greatest 
of the apostles concerned to confine this illumina- 
tion to a chosen and prepared few who were believed 
to be disciplined and qualified to be conservators of 
the divinest mysteries. But all men—the slave and 
the freeman, the learned and the simple, the Jew 
and the Greek, the world conquering Roman andthe 
Barbarian—all were alike called into this new and 
blessed life of oneness with the inward and spiritual 
Christ whose visitations all may know. All who 
will may indeed ‘‘ become God’s elect, holy and be- 
loved,—having a heart of compassion, kindness, hu- 
mility, meekness, longsuffering, forbearing one an- 
other, and forgivingeach other” ..... “and above 
all these things, putting on love, which is the bond 
of perfectness.” 

Do we not see that the teaching of Paul, so bold 
and clear, so lofty and so simple, when rightly read, 
is the satisfactory basis of the testimony of our fath- 
ers of the seventeenth century, who kept alive in 
many faithful hearts a true allegiance to the indwell- 
ing Christ, the Savior, who is forever more to be 
known in his inward and spiritual appearing to the 
soul : 

“Guide, Comforter and inward Word, 
The eternal Spirit of the Lord.” 

Are we ready now to surrender these great testi- 
monies, sealed with the blood ofthe saints? Are 
any of us, to whom these things have come down as 
a glorious inheritance, ready to accept again the doc- 
trine of the popular and more outward creeds and 
observances when we recognize clearly that God the 


' Father would desire alone that worship which is in 


spirit and in truth and not in outward ordinances. 
Let us think of these things. S. R. 








OUR CREED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IN these days of increasing spiritual enlightenment, 
when earnest, thoughtful, religious minds in nearly, 
if not quite, all the churches are beginning to ques- 
tion the value of ancient formulas of faith, and dog- 
mas of antiquated theologies, when many of the 
most sincere Christians are beginning to recognize 
them as trammels tothe “Immanent Spirit” that 
guides “into all truth,” is it not a proper time for 
the Society of Friends to think about the propriety 
of relieving its members from the thraldom of the 
one article of the discipline which sets forth a form 
of belief as one that should be religiously taught by 
Friends to their children and to their families. 

I mean the article entitled “Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament,” as it appears in the dis- 
cipline of most of the yearly meetings. As an in- 
stance of the most positive declaration of a creed, 
and Friends’ duty thereunto, I quote from the Dis- 





cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (emphasiz- 
ing in italics the parts illustrative of the dogma), viz.; 
-—“ We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort all 
parents and heads of families that they endeavor to 
instruct their children and families in the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion as contained 
in the Scriptures ; and that they excite them to the 
diligent reading of these excellent writings, which 
plainly set forth the miraculous conception, birth, holy 
life, wonderful works, blessed example, meritorious 
death and glorious resurrection, ascension and media- 
tion of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and to edu- 
cate their children in the belief of those important truths.” 

How did this doctrine ever get into the Discipline 
of the Society of Friends? It stands there an anom- 
aly in the general tenor of the discipline. It is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles ofthe Society, 
which are not a system of opinions and matters of 
belief, but were for the calling of men to a recogni- 
tion of the indwelling spirit—the divine in man— 
the “True Light that lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world.” 

It is contrary to the teachings of Jesus, whose 
prayer to the Father was that mankind should be 
turned from outward beliefs and fallacies as to their 
relation to their Creator: “ that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, srt in me and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” 

It is opposed to the most obvious sentiment of 
the Scriptures, viz.,that the kingdom of God is with- 
in the souls of men, and his law isin their inward 
parts, and written in their hearts. “Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with man, and God shall dwell 
in them, and he will be their God, and they shall 
serve him.” 

It is opposed to the intelligence and the instincts 
of a thoughtful people, and it thus tends, if regarded 
at all, to prevent that free growth in spiritual percep- 
tion which is especially to be desired forall. For un- 
less the souls of men are blunted by false teachings 
of theology concerning a miraculous birth, the incar- 
nation, the atonement, the resurrection, intuitively 
they will recognize in the pure life, the noble 
character, the faithful ohedience of Jesusa beau- 
tiful and inspiring exemplar, a friend not a master, 
“a brother who pleads with us, not an attorney who 
pleads with God, still less a sacrifice for sins he never 
committed and therefore could not expiate.” 

On the other han the “important” duty thus 
advised to Friends is to teach a doctrine that was 
the cardinal dogma of the medizval priesthood. It 
is a part and parcel of a system of spiritual enthral- 
ment put upon the souls of men by those who would 
make merchandise of the Gospel, who would so mys- 
tify the simple truth of God that the believer must 
recognize not alone one superhuman mediator, but 
also other necessary human intermediaries that stand 
between him and his Creator. 

Why is this relic of ancient superstition allowed 
to stand in our discipline? What element of value 
is therein it? To how many in our Society is it 
representative of the truth? Certainly not to a tenth 
part of the membership. But suppose that it were 
representative of the belief of a large number of 
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Friends,—of a majority of them—would it be right to 
have a form of belief embodied in our discipline? 

Suppose I look upon Jesus as “ The Ideal Man”— 
and my brother beholds in him “The Very God” 
what right has my thought or his thought to be for- 
mulated into an advice to parents and heads of 
families? Does not that freedom, to which the truth 
hath made us free, grant to each and all the right to 
private judgment and give aliberty of belief that 
none shall question? “Where the spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty.” The Divine law in the soul binds 
not to creeds or forms of faith, but it is the essence 
of all true religion, it is the inspiration to all right 
living, it is the guide into all spiritual knowledge. 

To that and to that alone let the discipline of the 
Society of Friends call its members, and let them ask 
ofthem that they regard it as an “important duty” 
to direct their children and their families to it as that 
which shall be as a lamp unto their feet and a light 
unto their path. W.M. J. 
New York, Third month 21. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 14. 
FourtTH MONTH 11TH. 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 


READ John 1 ; 35-51 [Revised Version]—Golden Text :—“ And the 
two disciples heard them speak, and they followed 
Jesus.”’—John 1 ; 37. 


Piaces—Bethabara, some ancient authorities say 
Bethany, not the town of that name near Jerusalem, 
but one on the east side of the Jordan river in the 
tribe of Reuben. Nazareth, a town in the province 
of Galilee, the northernmost part of Palestine. All 
the apostles of Jesus were drawn from Galilee. It 
was the most fruitful section of Palestine. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

“ On the morrow,”—the day after John the Baptist 
had related the circumstances connected with the 
baptism of Jesus, (Matt.3; 16-17) in which it was 
made known to him that Jesus was the Messiah, for 
whose coming the Jewish nation had so long waited. 

The two disciples spoken of were Andrew, and, 
it is believed, John, the writer of the Gospel. They 
were the followers of John the Baptist. 

The query of Jesus opened the way for further 
conversation, and their reply shows that he was at 
once acknowledged asa teacher. Rabbi meansgreat 
man, teacher, master, and was Used much as the title 
of Doctor is now applied when speaking of literary 
men. 

The writers of the Gospels sum up the life of 
Jesus, after he was found in the temple talking with 
the doctors and asking them questions, covering a 
period of 18 years, in the brief statement he was 
subject to his parents, and “ increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.”—Luke 2; 
51-52. 

This gives reason for believing he had earned the 
right to be called Rabbi, and was known already as a 
religious teacher. 

Nathanael’s question shows that Nazareth had a 
bad reputation, which is confirmed by after state- 
ment. 





—————o 
Jesus recognized Nathanael as a pure and 
man, and Nathanael saw in Jesus evidences that he 
was “the Son of God ” the expected “ king of Israe}.” 
Jesus answers the query of the disciples by jn. 
viting them home with him,—not to his Nazareth 
home, but to the house of some friend or relatiyg 
near by, where they spent many hours together, and 
the influence of Jesus was such that they were ready 
to accept him as the Messiah. 


Tuts Lesson TEACHES: 

1. That when we have “ the Christ” —this power 
of God in our hearts, it will bring us into the same 
loving, gentle spirit that was manifested in Jesus and 
led John to say of him “ Behold the Lamb of God.” 

2. That only as we are ofa willing, teachable 
spirit, are we able to understand the life and the 
words of Jesus, and when we do, we will try to be 
like him. Matthew 11; 28-29. 

That Jesus was acknowledged to be the promised 
Messiah by those who mingled with him immedi- 
ately after his baptism, when the spirit,—the divine 
anointing—rested upon him “like a dove,” is clearly 
established by the testimony contained in this lesson, 
Doubtless some with whom he came in contact on 
this occasion had been present at that impressive 
scene, and witnessed for themselves the holy, reverent 
bearing of the young Galilean who was then and 
there anointed for the work of king and priest for- 
ever, not with the oil that made a man king of men, 
but with the holy chrism that gave him authority 
over the hearts of men. 

The “Temptation in the wilderness ” recorded in - 
the fourth chapter of Matthew, must have immedi- 
ately followed the occurrences under consideration, 
as the “ wilderness” was the hill-country of Judea in 
which John came baptising. 

The home of Jesus was in Nazareth, a city of 
Galilee, whither he was about to return. The cir- 
cumstances that led his parents to settle in Nazareth 
will be found in Matthew 1; 13-23. Luke makes 
Nazareth their native city. This slight discrepancy 
does not effect the value of the statement, as both give 
that city as his home until he was about thirty years 
of age. 


‘SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 

SILENCE is golden sometimes. Especially it is 
golden when you are conscious of irritated nerves, 
and your temper is in the condition which invites 
the last feather and rejoices to be broken under its 
weight. The most amiably-disposed people have 
their days of darkness, their moods when nothing 
looks bright, their seasons of inconsistency, when 
they astonish their friends by their success in the art 
of being disagreeable. 

If you and I aresadly aware that we are not in an 
angelic temper, that we are fretted by petty things, 
and ready to quarrel with our nearest and dearest, in 
danger of saying sharp or bitter things prompted by 
to-day’s misery which to-morrow we shall repent of 
in sack-cloth and ashes, there is one safeguard within 
our easy reach. 


Feel as we may, we can repress speech. Our lips 
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are our own. We may-lock their gateway, if we 
choose, to whatever is unkind, or censorious, or un- 
worthy of our better selves. Nobody compels us to 
find fault audibly. Nobody urges us to scold or com- 
plain. If we avai] ourselves of the escape-valves of 
hasty speech we shall certainly suffer pangs of re- 
gret by and by, besides inflicting present pain on 
children and servants, who cannot answer back when 
we chide; on brothers, and husbands, who are too 
patient or too proud to be resentful ; or, perhaps, on 
some dear aged heart, which has had its full of sor- 
row, and does not need our adding a drop to the brim- 
ming cup. 

Silence is golden when we are tempted to unkind 

ip. Somebody’s name is mentioned, and at once 
recalls to the mind an incident, a forgotten story, 
something which ought to be buried in oblivion’s 
deepest depths. Do not yield for an instant to that 
suggestion of the evil one, which bids you revive 
what ought to be kept buried in the grave where it 
has found retreat. The impulse to speech on such 
occasions is unworthy a Christian. 

Silence is not golden when an absent one suffers 
defamation, when it is the badge of cowardice, or 
when one’s Christian belief should be asserted. To 
sit with closed lips when all that is most precious to 
heart and life is assailed by the tongue of the scorner 
is far from noble—it is following the Lord afar off, 
and is next door to denying Him altogether.—The 
Churchman. 

REVISED SCRIPTURAL TEXTS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

INOTICE inthe Scriptural Lesson in this week’s 
paper the expression “God manifest in the flesh,” 
(formerly thus in I. Timothy, 3: 15), spoken of as be- 
ing “in accordance with Scripture.” This is not 
now the case. Many years ago Isaac Newton pointed 
out the inaccuracy of this text, and the revised ver- 
sion of the New Testament has finally settled the 
matter by printing it “He who was manifest in the 
flesh,” and adding the notes: “The word God in 
place of He who rests on no sufficient ancient evidence. 
Some ancient authorities read Which.” It is true, as 
the author of the Lessons says in respect to the say- 
ings of early Friends as to this, and also in regard to 
other Scriptures ; but early as well as later Friends 
have been frequently mistaken as to these writings. 
Take, for instance, the text, Ephesians 3: 9, where it 
is written, “God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ,” and consider how much use was made by 
early Friends of this text, and how much time was 
spent in elaborating it. And consider further that 
there is no such text, the Revised Version having 
left out the words “Jesus Christ” as being an inter- 
polation. 

The Revised Version has cleared up very many 
errors and corruptions of Scripture that had been 
made subsequent to the fifth century, but many were 
made previous to this period. Dr. Edwin A. Abbot, 
a distinguished authority of the Church of England, 
and the author of the exhaustive article entitled, 
“Gospels,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, says in 
his work entitled “The Common Traditions of the 


a 


Synoptic Gospels:” “But we have not yet dealt 
with interpolation, properly so called, that is to say, 
insertions.of new matter, etc.,etc.” “By the end of 
the second century,” says Dr. Sanday, “the Gospels 
exhibit a text which bears the marks of frequent 
transcription and advanced corruption.”! And he 
quotes Dr. Scrivener as saying that “ It isno less 
true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the worst 
corruptions to which the New Testament has ever 
been subjected originated within a hundred years 
after it was composed.” 

In speaking of these things in his “ Apology,” 
Robert Barclay says: “ How uncertain it is fora man 
to build his faith upon the many corrections, amend- 
ments, and various essays which even among Prot- 
estants have been used, whereof the latter has con- 
stantly blamed the former as guilty of defects and 
errors,doth sufficiently declare.” And after enumer- 
ating numerous details he further says, “ All these 
and much more which might be alleged, puts the 
minds even of the learned into infinite doubts, scru- 
ples and inextricable difficulties.” 

Barclay has no difficulties in respect to the spirit, 
but “inextricable difficulties” in respect to the tra- 
ditions of men! Davip Newport. 
Abington, Third month 26. 


You might copy the life of Christ,—make him a 
model in every particular, and yet you might not be 
one whit more of a Christian than before. You might 
wash the feet of poor fishermen as he did; livea 
wandering life, with nowhere to lay your head. 
You might go about teaching, and never use any 
words but his words, never express a religious truth 
except in Bible language, have no home and mix 
with publicans and harlots. Then Christ would be 
your model; you would have copied his life like a 
picture, line for line and shadow for shadow, and 
yet you might not be Christlike. Onthe other hand, 
you might imitate Christ, get his spirit, breathe the 
atmosphere of thought which he breathed, yet do 
notone single act that he did, but every act in his 
spirit; you might be rich, whereas he was poor; 
never teach, whereas he was teaching always; lead a 
life in all outward particulars the very contrast and 
opposite of his ; and yet the spirit of his self-devotion 
might have so saturated your whole being, and pene- 
trated into the life ofevery act,and essence of every 
thought. Then Christ would become your example; 
for we can only imitate that of which we have caught 
the spirit—F. W. Robertson. 





Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway, 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 





Trust in God! The morn awaits thee ; 
And, while such a hope elates thee, 
Wilt thou fold thy hands in ease ? 
No, the golden moment seize! 
Lay thy gift upon the altar ; 
Thou hast duties,—do not falter! 
—HELEN M. JOHNSON. 





1Gospel ofthe Second Century, page 328. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE CHINESE. 
HOWEVER much the people of this nation may dif- 
fer in regard to the unrestricted immigration of the 
Chinese to our western coast and their dispersion 
ever the land, there can be but one sentiment re- 
specting the recent outrages committed against them 
in Portland, Oregon, and the threats and intimida- 
tions elsewhere on the Pacific coast, which if per- 
mitted would bring upon these people a reign of ter- 
ror only comparable to the outbursts of lawlessness 
and human passion that have at various times 
through all ages disgraced our humanity. 

The Chinese are here in pursuance of treaty stip- 
ulations, and, while for various reasons they may 
not be desirable as citizens, they are entitled to full- 
est protection in life and property. The smallest in- 
justice to them as a free race is unworthy the Ameri- 
can people, who, if not so boastful as formerly of 
their readiness to welcome to their shores men of 
all other nationalities, are still too honorable and too 
magnanimous to trample on the weak of any. 

That there is a sound public sentiment in the 
communities where these outrages and threatening 
demonstrations have disturbed the peace of society, 
is indicated by the stand that has been taken by the 
law-abiding citizens of Portland, who have to the 
number of fifteen hundred pledged their fortune 
and their lives, if necessary, in the defence of law, 
order and the principles of humanity. But for this 
aroused public sentiment there is no telling to what 
extent mob-violence might have been carried. 

At the same time that we protest against these 
harsh proceedings, and demand the protection of the 
law for the Chinese, we cannot be unaware how the 
heterogeneous human elements that largely cause 
the unrest of the old world, drift to our shores, and 
it is a grave question whether so much that is foreign 
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to the best life of the nation can be poured into its 
cities and spread over our great west, without harm 
to our population. The family is the bulwark of our 
government, and men who come here as immigrants 
for any other purpose than that of actual settlement, 
add nothing to the material prosperity or the moral 
status of our people. The method of bringing ls- 
borers by contract, whether from the “ Flowery 
Kingdom ” or from the heart of Europe, is only add- 
ing to the elements of anarchy and violence which 
so much need restraint. 











MARRIAGES. 

CONROW—BECKETT.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 16th, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
at the residence of Abbie A. West, Abbie A. Beckett, to 
Edgar Conrow, of Cinnaminson, N. J. 

HAMMAKER—BLACKBURN.—At Fisherton, Pa., on 
the 18th of Third month, 1886, under the care of Dunning 
Creek Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Smith Hammaker, to Emma, daughter of Hiram 
and Mary Blackburn. 

HILYARD—HAINES.—On Third day, Third month 234, 
by Friends’ Ceremony, before Mayor Pratt, of Camden, N. J., 
John W. Hilyard, of Rancocas, N. J., and Rachel E, Haines, 
of Camden county, formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J. 

SATTERTHWAIT—DARLINGTON.—At the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Pocopson, Pa., Ernest Satterthwait, 
of Coatesville, Pa., and Josephine, daughter of Elisha 
Darlington. 


DEATHS. 


CANBY.—In Baltimore, on the 5th of Third month, 


1886, Thomas Y. Canby, in the 8lst year of hisage. He 
was a native of Bucks Co., Pa., and came to Baltimore 45 
years ago. He was one of the oldest and most esteemed 
members, and will be greatly missed in Meeting. 

COPE.—Third month 11th, 1886, Abigail, widow of the 
late Isaac Cope, aged 80 years and 4 months. A member 
of West Grove Particular, and Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 

PARRISH.—On 27th of Third month, Elizabeth W., 
wife of John Parrish, in her 74th year; an Elder of Wood- 
bury, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 

HARVEY.—Suddenly, Third month 23d, Thomas M. 
Harvey ; Funeral from West Grove Meeting-house, Pa. 

KELLOGG.—In Philadelphia, on First day, Third 
month 28th, Mary Kellogg, aged 73. 

LEVIS.—At the residence of his brother, Marshall L. 
Levis, Huntington Valley, Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 
morning of Third month 26th, Paul Levis, in his 50th 
year. 

MAGILL.—Of diphtheria, on Second day, Third month 
22, Jessie Adair, only daughter of Andrew and M. Eleanor 
Magill, aged three years. 

PARRISH.—At Detroit, Mich., Third month 20th, Wm. 
Wright Parrish, son of Elizabeth W. and the late Wm. D. 
Parrish, of Philadelphia, aged 40 years, 9 months. 

RASIN.—At his residence, Jenkintown, Sixth day after- 
noon, Third month 26th, Warner Mifflin Rasin, in his 63d 
year. 

RIDGWAY.—Suddenly, on Seventh day, Third month 
27th, Edward H., eldest son of Francelia W. and the late J. 
Harvey Ridgway, of Philgdelphia, in his 22d year. 
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WHITE.—Third month 26th, Joseph White, in his 36th 
year ; funeral from Woodstown, N. J., Meeting-house. 
WILSON.—At the residence of her husband, Dr. P. 
Wilson, Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 30th, 1885, Rebec- 
ca P. Wilson, aged 51 years. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 


WHEN George Fox and his associates first set up 
their meetings for worship, they adopted the custom 
then common, as far as known, with other religious 
denominations, of men sitting on one side of the 
house, and the women on the other. They continued 
to meet thus until the time alluded to by Fox, when 
he said: “I was moved of the Lord to reeoommend 
to Friends, for the benefit of the church of Christ, 
that faithful women called to the belief of the truth, 
made partakers of the same precious faith, and heirs 
of the same everlasting Gospel of life and salvation 
as the men are, might in a like manner come into the 
possession and practice of the Gospel order, and 
therein be meet helps to the men in the restoration, 
in the service of the truth, in affairs of the church, as 
they are outwardly in civil or temporal things. That 
so all the family of God, women as well as men, 
might know, possess, perform and discharge their 
offices and services in the house of God, whereby the 
poor might be the better taken care of, the younger 
sort instructed, informed, and taught in the way of 
God.” Hence there were women’s meetings of 
Friends established in London that met once a week 
at first, after which they were established in all of 
the meetings of Friends as “monthly meetings of 
women Friends,” (Sewell’s History). 

We might suppose that Friends early saw the ne- 
cessity for continuing the custom of sitting separately, 
as their disciplinary meetings were conducted sep- 
arately, each attending to its own administration of 
the affairs of the church. Thomas Clarkson says: 
“When they are collected at the meeting-house, 
which was said to have been fixed upon in each di- 
vision, a meeting for worship takes place, all persons, 
both men and women attend together, the women 
occupy the one-half of the benches and sit apart 
from the men. But when this meeting is over, they 
separate into different apartments for the purpose of 
the discipline, the men to transact by themselves the 
business of the men of their own district, and the 
women to transact that which is more limited, 
namely, such as belongsto their sex.” Hence ob- 
serving the necessary confusion for one sex or the 
other to retire to other apartments, they built their 
meeting-houses to meet the needs of both meetings, 
for worshipand discipline. The early women Friends 
felt that a weighty charge devolved upon them in 
thus having charge of their own sex; they were 
thoughtful and careful in their judgment, and they 
were frequently dipped deep in Jordan. Their exec- 
utive powers were far superior to those of other de- 
nominations, and they transacted their business in 
that love which becomes the Christian profession. 
This they could not have attained if they had not 
met separately, for they would have (very naturally) 





listened to their judgment and sat insilence, and the 
good counsel given so frequently to the mothers and 
young maidens would have been to a great extent 
withheld. M. E. L. 


Hoopeston, Ill., Third mo. 24th, 1886. 





From the Boston Advertiser. 


PROGRESS IN INDIAN MATTERS. 


THE discussion of the Indian Appropriation bill in 
the House, as far as it has gone, several members of the 
committee on Indian Affairs having spoken, reveals 
the gratifying fact that the conditions of the problem 
of civilizing and elevating the Indians are becoming 
better understood. Mr. Cannon of Illinois, Mr. 
Allen of this state, Mr. Cutcheon of Michigan, Mr. 
Rogers of Arkansas, and others who have partici- 
pated incidentally, take substantially the same 
ground, that the only hope for the Indian lies in 
treating him as a man, educating him by precept and 
example, gradually working him out of the condition 
of a pauper depending upon annuities, and compel- 
ling him to self-support by the methods of civilized 
industry. Almost without exception it was recog- 
nized that the reservation system, which isolates the 
Indians from the influences of good neighborhood, 
must be given up before it can reasonably be hoped 
that they will become industrious sharers in the com- 
mon advantages of citizenship. Mr. Rogers said: In 
my opinion the way to develop the Indian country 
and civilize the Indians is to carry your education of 
them hand in hand with labor, teach them how to 
work and give them education atthesametime. Go- 
ing hand arfd hand with this are citizenship, courts 
and laws. It is coming to this. Weknowit. They 
know it. It is their interest to accept the situation. 
It is our duty to protect them by humane laws.” 

The differences of opinion upon the proper methods 
and places of education are perhaps not greater than 
was to be expected. The opinion of Mr. Holman re- 
garding the usefulness of the Eastern Indian schools, 
in which the philanthropic people of the country 
have taken great interest during a few years past, 
was published on Monday, and it was in part at least 
confirmed by what Mr. Tibbles said to the Tremont 
Temple audience the same day in reply to a question 
on the subject. The reasons why the educated 
Indian children relapse into the habits of life of their 
tribe, as given by Mr. Tibbles and repeated in the 
Advertiser yesterday, are almost indentical with 
those given by Mr. Peel of Arkansas, in the House 
last week, and which in no manner impugn the 
fidelity or excellence of the work of the teachers in 
these schools. When the pupil returns to his tribe— 
and he is returned by the government which took 
him away—he comes in contact with the tribal su- 
perstitions of his race, and these prove stronger than 
heis. “The clothing furnished him by, the schools 
soon becomes dirty, greasy and worn out, and early 
and irrepressible conflict comes on between him and 
his ancestry, until one side or the other is compelled 
to yield; and of necessity the student, being in the 
minority and the weaker party, is bound to succumb, 
and falls back into the old habits of his tribe.” 
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It is doubtful whether this report will much sur- 
prise either General Armstrong or Captain Pratt. 
The latter, we know, has long thought that the stu- 
dents of the schools were subjected to great peril by 
their return to the tribes. He has practiced putting 
pupils at Carlisle barracks out in the families of 
farmers and mechanics as the best way of instruct- 
ing them in the industries and habits of civilization. 
In the majority of cases the report of conduct, fideli- 
ty and aptitude has been good. If the graduates of 
the schools could remain in such situations they 
would almost invariably do well, securing respect 
and making a good living. But the difficulty is that 
the Indian parents will not part with their children 
except on condition that they shall be returned to 
their homes. An Indian is much more unwilling 
than a member of any other race on this continent to 
contemplate a permanent separation of his family 
for the sake of improving the condition of his off- 
spring. To take the Indian child to be educated 
and then return him to his home is much as if half 
a dozen children were taken from Tewksbury, and, 
after education in the Boston public schools, were 
sent back to the almshouse and compelled to endure 
the lot and association of paupers. 

Are the Hampton and Carlisle schools, therefore, 
failures? By nomeans. They have demonstrated 
beyond dispute, and it will never again be questioned 
by intelligent people, that Indian children are sus- 
ceptible of education, both in books and in the arts 
of peaceful industry. It is not long since their ca- 
pacity of improvement was denied as stoutly and vo- 
ciferously as the capacity of the negro slaves. That 
libel on humanity is exploded. Nobody of charac- 
ter will ever reiissert it. What, then, is tobe done? 
Obviously the effort must be to educate all the Indi- 
an children, which can only be done by adequate 
means, intelligently applied, at or near the home of 
each tribe, using Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa., 
and other such schools as training schools for Indian 
helpers. Four years at an Eastern school for an In- 
dian who promises to be useful as a teacher of his 
race would be like four years of Europe to an Ameri- 
can college professor. Multiply schools in which the 
English language and the industries are taught, 
give the Indians as rapidly as they are willing to 
take it land in severalty,and make the owners of 
farms which they cultivate for self-support citizens, 
subject to the law and able to invoke the law’s pro- 
tection in their rights, and the important steps to- 
wards the assimilation of the race tothe common 
civilization of the people of the country will be tak- 
en. 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 
AN article in a recent number of the Independent, on 
the Great Jubilee celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the abolition of serfdom in Russia, gives 
many interesting particulars concerning the past and 
present condition of the peasant population of that 
country from which the following extracts have been 
made. 
Up to the seventeenth century Russia knew no 
serfdom, her least peasant having been as free asthe 





———— 
mightiest Boyards or nobles. Though most of the 
lands belonged either to the Government or to the 
Boyards and convents, yet the people cultivating 
those lands were perfectly free to go wherever or 
whenever they pleased. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the reigning monarch, Borig 
Godunoff, of Tartar descent, in order to facilitate the 
collecting of the taxes, and levying recruits for the 
army, issued a manifesto declaring all peasants at. 
tached permanently to the lands on which they were 
found at the time it was issued. Boris was influenced 
by the Boyards and monks, (to whom he owed some 
obligation), in this act of injustice to the peasantry 
of the nation, by which, from freemen, they were 
turned into serfs. 

At first however, they were only the involuntary 
renters of land, but in the course of time they were 
transformed into veritable slaves, as if they were of 
race, nation, and religion different from those of their 
masters. Like the negroes in this country, the serfs 
have been sold from the auction block, and treated 
in general as chattels. Masters could and did send 
them to Siberia, or into the army, for no cause, ex- 
change them for cattle and dogs, and make or unmake 
families among them at their own caprice. 

After 261 years of the, most abject servitude, in 
1861, Alexander II., who occupied the throne at thai 
time, realizing that serfdom was incompatible wit! 
either the interests of the state or with those of jus- 
tice, morality and humanity, issued a manifesto of 
emancipation which freed 24,000,000 of serfs from 
private masters, and as many more from the govern- 
ment. 

Before the abolition, all the land in Russia was 
owned by the Government and the serf-holders ; now 
the former serfs own more than a third of it, about 
375,300,000 acres, and for each foot they have paid 
more than a fair market price. Another third of the 
land is rented by them; less than a third is cultiva- 
ted by the nobles and merchants. The peasants 
now constitute the very sinew of the Czar’s country, 
they bear most of the taxes, under which they are 
heavily pressed, the collector having power to sell 
the cattle and the clothing of the delinquent, to un- 
roof his house, and even to resort to flogging ifall 
other means fail, yet in spite of all, the peasantry as 
a class rise in every way, while the former masters 
are fast degenerating. Most of the peasants still hold 
theland in common, but many now practice indiv- 
idual husbandry. Among the latter are a few who 
own 100,000 acres each ; the average is about 8 acres 
each, 

Education does not keep pace with material pro- 
gress. The government raises annually for public 
instruction about $20,000,000, most of which goes for 
the support of colleges and universities which exist 
for the privileged classes, and thus far are almost in- 
accessible to the peasant boys. In 1861 there were 
4,622 public schools for peasant children; now their 
number amounts to 30,000. Still, 65 per cent. of male 
and 95 of female peasants are illiterate. Peasants 
are at liberty to raise school funds, but have no say 
in regard to the programme of study. Asa rule, no 


peasant boy stays at schoolafter he is twelve years old. 
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It seems as if self-respect has been planted among 
the peasantry, and is now bringing forth fruits. 
Drunkenness is decreasing, to the consternation of 
the excise officers, whose collections make up fully 
one-third of the state income. If the peasants were 
to be allowed to shut up the vodka shops, for which 
they often petition the authorities,-the Imperial gov- 
ernment would be in dangerof bankruptcy. By their 
glass of vodka they support the army and navy, the 
Imperial Court and the Holy synod. The religious 
state of the peasantry has changed greatly for the 
better, and if religious freedom could be pronounced 
in Russia to-day, Protestantism would be stronger at 
least by fifteen million souls at once. 

Though the voice of the peasantry is not heard 
in the capital it is not ignored in the local govern- 
ment. There are about fifty provinces in Russia, 
each having its own economicaladministration. This 
being elective, the peasants vote, along with the priv- 
ileged classes. In the district and provincial assem- 
blies the former serfs now sit with their former mas- 
ters and discuss freely all questions relating to public 
education, public ways—hospitals, granaries, taxes 
and other points of public interest. It is a singular 
fact, that in Russia, which has an extreme type of 
monarchical government, three-fourths of the peo- 
ple in their home affairs are governed by their own 
laws, the “‘ Customary Right,” and not by those issued 
by the Czar. 

There is not a single newspaper belonging to the 

nts. The Imperial government publishes for 
them the “ Village Messenger,” which is issued 
weekly, and sent out gratis to all the village author- 
ities. 


“ BURDEN-BEARING ”’ IN MARRIED LIFE. 
A conrrisuToR to the Christian Union, writing over 
the signature “ Spectator,” says he is moved to write 
the paragraph given below by a recent visit to an old 
and very dear friend. Some two years ago he had 
paid her a visit, and was oppressed by that dreadful 
and indefinable sense of chilliness and gloom which 
always pervades a home where this silent divorce 
proceeding is going on. His heart ached for the wife, 
whose natural vivacity ha given place toa forced 
cheerfulness, and for the home where duty was the 
bond of the household in lieu of that of love which 
alone is the “bond of perfectness.” Last week he 
was a visitor there again, and found the entire atmos- 
phere changed. Winter had gone and summer had 
come. Margaret was herself again, and the waning 
honeymoon had waxed once more and was at its full. 
In such an atmosphere if there be a cloud now and 
then, it only adds beauty to the domestic sky. The 
Spectator was so impressed with the change that he 
took the liberty of an old friend to ask Margaret the 
explanation, and he reports her answer here, omit- 
ting some details that might identify the home toa 
chance reader. 

Margaret’s Story —“ You cannot know—no man can 
know—how keenly I felt the sorrow of a divided life. 
My husband was drifting away from me, orI from 
him, and nothing that I could do did anything to 
bring him back to me. I cannot tell you how many 


restless nights I spent over the unsolvable problem 

of my life. Every attempt I made to serve him, to 

keep my sorrows and my burdens from him, only 

seemed to make the separation worse. We were 

walking on opposite sides of a widening stream, had 

long since lost each other’s hands, and were begin- 
ning to be beyond the reach of each other’s voices. 
The answer.to my praying came to me one day in 

church; the minister announced his text, ‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, andso fulfil the law of Christ.’ 

It instantly flashed before me—the whole truth I had 

missed. How could we fulfil love’s law unless we 
bore one another’s burdens? and how could we bear 
one another’s burdens unless each gave the other a 

burden to bear? I haven’t any idea what the minis- 
ter preached about; I preached to myself that morn- 
ing. I had been trying to keep all my burdens from 

my husband; I saw my mistake; I resolved from 
that moment to carry them all to him. I was wild 
with hope at my discovery. I was in haste to get 
home and put it in practice. And as soon as I reached 
home I began to put it in practice. John knows no 
more about flowers than I do about stocks, but I 
made him Monday morning go and help me select 
my flower-bed, and give his judgment as to what I 
should plant in them. I began to carry to him the 
burdens of my house-keeping, the worries of the ser- 
vants. I asked him even about the color and make 
of my dresses, and the trimming for my spring hat. I 
hunted for questions to put to him, and burdens to 
throw on him—no! not that exactly, but burdens 
that we could carry together. I said to myself, If 
Jobn has one end of the stick, and I the other, we 
sha’nt be far apart; and I will carry no burden alone 
any more. Sometimes his advice was not very wise, 
—for even John does not always know everything; 
but I tried always to follow it, whether it was wise 
or not, for I determined that no blunder could do as 
much harm to either of us as separation. My dis- 
covery has worked like a charm. I now never have 
a burden that I do not put it on his shoulders, nor a 
perplexity that I do not ask his counsel about it. I 
believe a hundred husbands to one would be better 
pleased to have their wives bring them all burdens 
and problems, to carry for or with them. It is not 
always easy ; sometimes, at first, it is very hard; and 
now and then he rebuffed me, though I know he did 
not mean to. It takes a great deal more love to cast 
your burden on some one else than to carry some one 
else’s burden for him; but I have made up my mind 
that I love John well enough to give him everything, 
even my burdens, and I wish I could tell this secret 
of a happy life to every lonely wife.” 


In matters of conscience, first thoughts are best; 
in matters of prudence,—last thoughts. 








Tue better Christian any man is, the more true 
and real value he has for the Holy Scripiures.—Bern- 
JAMIN HotME. 





THERE is nothing so sweet as duty, and all the best 
pleasures of life come in the wake of duties done.— 
JEAN INGELOW. 
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A prize for that spent runner 
VERSES. Who barely lost the race. 
SENT TO A YOUNG FRIEND, JUST BEFORE HER MARRIAGE. ' 
ABOVE the calm cerulean skies are bending brightly now, For the plan would be imperfect 
And flowers that seem without a thorn are garlanding thy Unless it held cums sphere, 
brow, That paid for the toil and talent 
Filled is thy cup of earthly bliss, and sparkling to the brim, And love that are wasted here. 
To which e’en Cleopatra’s draught were valueless and dim ; ELLA WHEELER WILoox, 
One gem alone her banquet graced, in liquid splendor lost, ess 
Thine is a casket filled with pearls of rare and priceless NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
cost ? oo ita . 
A pon deathless love is there, with innate radiance i et ee sa 
A father’s fond devoted care, in sunlight and in storm, * school-house on their grounds. One plan has been to 
Thy brother’s and thy sister’s love reflected on thy way, sella part of the large lot which they own, and to use 
Makes joy’s bright hour more blessed still, and lightens sor- the proceeds to pay for the new building, and to pro. 
row’s day ; vide a fund for the school maintenance. At an ad- 
Yet is there not a richer gem beneath that casket lid journed sitting of the Preparative Meeting, on the 
Enshrined within thy heart of hearts, ’mid other treasures | 24th inst., a committee was appointed to see whether 
hid? | the sum required for a building could not be obtained 
Yes! Such indeed must be to thee, the deathless love of 


by subscription, and the sale of the land be avoided, 
—Since the visit of the Illinois Friends to Nebrag- 
ka, a meeting for worship has been held at Bennett, in 


one, 
Whose weal or woe, for future life is blended with thy own. 
Enshrined by treasures such as these, perchance no wish of 





mise that state, in which Wm. L. Dorland takes an active 
Could give one hour of added bliss to happiness like thine. | interest. We are glad to learn of this step forward, 
But yet I may not if I would, the heartfelt prayer repress, | © —Edwin L. Peirce and Arthur H. Middleton at 
That He whose love is o’er thee now, may ever deign to | tended Cornwall Meeting and First-day School on the 

bless, , 28th ult. Their visit was very acceptable and cheer. 
That while revolving years pass by, whose scenes must ing to those in attendance. We would be glad if 

checkered be, : ; “i : 

; nore Friend feel y 
Each shadowed picture may present a sunny side to thee ; : a could feel it best to visit our little 
eer : . : meeting and school. . 

And in life’s closing hour, when called to lay earth’s treas- aie me ie 

ure down, . es ARTHA C. Cocks, 
That thine may be the golden harp, and thine the price- | “9” nwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Pane 

less crown. — wey 


ANON. COMMUNICATIONS. 
MARRIAGES UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I HAVE noticed, in the publication of notices of mar- 


THE DISAPPOINTED. 


THERE are songs enough for a hero 
Who dwells on the heights of fame: 


; ‘ , riages, that in some cases, even where both the par- 
: "ae = the a ere Benes ties are members, and the marriage has been under 

an NS Saale ae. the care of the monthly meeting, it is only said to be 
I sing with a tearful cadence ; “by Friends’ ceremony,” and nothing is mentioned 


For one who stands in the dark, of the “care.” Two recent instances of this, one be- 
And knows that his last best arrow ing a marriage in care of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
Has bounded back from the mark. and the other of West Monthly Meeting, (both in 


T cing dor the bresthless renner, Ohio), brought the matter more particularly to my 
The eager, anxious soul attention. We think that where there has been due 
Who falls with his strength exhausted, respect and regard paid to our order the fact should 
Almost in sight of the goal. be mentioned in the published notice as an encourage- 


ment to others. 


For the hearts that break in silence I am not, of course, imputing any fault to the edi- 


With a sorrow all unknown— 


For th h 4 3 tors, but simply making a suggestion to those who 
ee send you the notices. We should not be watchingto 
Yet walk their ways alone. : oes ; ; oe 
discover small failings, but sometimes little omissions 
There are songs enough for the lovers grow to be greater. A. 
Who share love’s tender pain ; : Clark Co., Ohio. 
Eeing veges She Whale panten [We sympathize with our friend’s suggestion, and 
Is given and in vain. 2g : : 
shall be glad if, in cases of marriages accomplished ac- 
For those whose spirit-comrades cording to our order, the care of a monthly meeting, 


Have missed them on the way, 
I sing, with a heart o’erflowing, 
This minor strain to-day. 


the fact shall be stated in the notices sent to us. 
There is an increasing disposition, we think, amongst 
our members, and amongst “ Friendly poople” to 
And I know the solar system have regard to our order, in cases where one of the 

Must somewhere keep in space, parties is a member, and this would no doubt be en- 
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couraged by showing from time to time the extent 
to which it is being respected.—Ebs. ] 


THE FUND FOR CIRCULATING FRIENDS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Bditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Dear Fatenns : Herewith Isend my check in favor of 
Howard M. Jenkins for forty dollars, being the sub- 
geription of Lydia M. Stephens and Isaac Stephens 
for one year toward a fund for increasing the circu- 
jation of your paper as proposed in the issue of Third 
month 6th. 

As it is a characteristic of Friends generally to be 
independent thinkers, we believe this is the best 
mission work we can engage in to promote the 
growth of the Society, and its principles. 1.8. 
Trenton, N. J., Third month 26th. 

[We have the above, and have set it aside for the 

e designated. It may be united, however, we 
should think, with any other subscriptions which 
any may see fit to make for the same purpose, or for 
the circulationof Friends’ books, treatises, and tracts. 
Theissue and circulation of these has for a long time 
peen limited, and only when urgent inquiry is made 
for them is much effort made to send them out. If 
it were now practicable to form a committee or asso- 
ciation to promote this work, it would be the means, 
we think, of doing good. 

The offers of 8. R. Hicks and E. P. Marshall, to pay 
for three copies each of this paper for free circulation 
have been availed of.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL. ] 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 


THE Friends’ Temperance Conference held at Lon- 
don Grove, on the afternoon of the 21st inst., was 
largely attended. Petitions to the National and State 
Legislatures have been signed and were directed to 
be properly forwarded. The sub-committee to visit 
schools reported that in the last two months fifty- 
eight (58) schools in the country had been visited, 
and a talk of about three-quarters of an hour had in 
each, in the course of which the effect of alcohol up- 
on the human system was fully explained and illus- 
trated with theaid ofSewell’scharts. This work has 
embraced Oxford borough, Lower Oxford, East Not- 
tingham, London Grove, New Garden, and East and 
West Marlborough, and in many instances the good 
seed thus planted is taking root, and boys are heard 
to declare emphatically what course they intend to 
pursue in respect to intoxicating beverages. In the 
several schools visited, the committee was met with 
kind sympathy and fellowship from those in author- 
ity, and a desire to aid and strengthen their labors. 

An essay entitled, ‘“ High License,” was read by 
its author, Jane Rushmore, which was favorably com- 
mented on and solicited for publication in the county 
papers. 

Rebecca Fravell addressed the Conference in a 
feeling manner, speaking of what she had seen on 
the streets of the city of Philadelphia of the terrible 
effect of intoxicating liquor, and appealing to the men 
and women of the county tocome up in their man- 
hood and womanhood and plead for suffering hu- 





manity, to awaken from indifference, from selfish in- 
terest, and boldly assert the truth and the right. 

Statistics were read, showing that New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, Kansas and Iowa have prohibition ; 
that in Georgia, 105 counties ; in Maryland, 10; Ken- 
tucky, 32; Missouri, 22; Florida, 6, and in Pennsyl- 
vania three counties have no saloons. In large parts 
of Arkansas, Texas and Tennessee the barroom has 
been closed, and in Virginia both political parties 
stand committed to pass county local option laws, 
under which the work has so far progressed in the 
South. 

An interesting selection entitled “The Temper- 
ance Pyramid” was read. 

Adjourned to meet at Hockessin, Del., on the 18th 
of Fourth month, 1886. 


Lucy H. MitcHet1, pro tem., 
ELLwoop MIcHENER, \ Clerks. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

—The Friend, London, reports the proceedings of 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, in the First month. 
The session was held in the York meeting-house, 
which had been for two years undergoing extensive al- 
terations. The Friend says: “ It is interesting to reflect 
that, with the exception of this break, the quarterly 
meetimgs have been regularly held here, alternately 
with Leeds, for about a couple of centuries, and in 
the safes of these two meeting-houses lie the records 
marking all the changes in the Society in this county, 
births, deaths, marriages, and discipline, almost from 
its rise. 

“How great those changes are since the days 
when Friends wore the “ Drab” might have been 
gathered by any one who attended the interesting 
meetings which marked the re-opening of the prem- 
ises. None of the “ Drabs” were to be seen, and but 
very few Friends’ bonnets, which are pronounced in- 
convenient and costly even by those who use them. 
No fault, however, could be found with the dress of 
the majority of those who attended this quarterly 
meeting, for the general effect was inconspicuousness, 
and true taste in dress we are told should aim at this. 

“ Respecting the alterations now completed, a wo- 
men’s new meeting-house, lecture room, and most 
comfortable library, have been added, the whole de- 
signed by W. H. Thorp, of Leeds, who has succeeded 
very happily in combining utility, architectural taste, 
and simplicity. The committee who have had this 
work in hand have brought it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and the only expressien of regret which was 
heard arose from the fact that the subscription list 
was deficient by about £1,000. 

“The meeting for worship on Fourth-day morning 
was a remarkable one; Hannah Whitall Smith, from 
Philadelphia, and Frances Anna Budge, from Stoke 
Newington, were present as strangers; the former, 
though not now a member, being by courtesy, and in 
consideration of her close connection with Friends © 
and sympathy with their views, accorded a seat in 
the gallery.” 

—A London publisher announces to be “ ready in 
April,” in a small quarto of 430 pages, beveled boards, 
“red edges,” the “ Autobiography of George Fox: His 
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Life-Story told in His Own Words,” edited by Henry 
Stanley Newman. The editor, in his preface, says he 
has left G. F. “to tell his own life-story in his own 
racy and vigorous style, without unnecessarily alter- 
ing a single word. Whatever comments appeared 
requisite I have inserted in the Preface. Many of the 
Epistles to the Magistrates and others, and such por- 
tions of his sermons as involved’ repetition, I have 
omitted ; but every incident in his life recorded in 
his Journal is faithfully reproduced in its seventeenth 
century costume, so as to make the whole a thorough- 
ly readable and harmonious narrative.” 

—The Friend for Third month, describes in its 
opening article “The Late Conference ” on correspon- 
dence with the American Yearly Meetings, and in 
the course of it says: “On some points there was a 
striking consensus of opinion : 

“1. All agreed that the separations which had 
occurred since the time of Elias Hicks had not arisen 
from any fundamental error of doctrine which could 
warrant disownment. 

“9. The kindly feeling displayed towards the 
members of those Yearly Meetings with which we do 
not correspond was very marked. This was frequent- 
ly combined with an uneasy conviction that in past 
years we had not acted towards them as we should 
have done; and the desire to make some acknowledg- 
ment was felt and expressed. 

“3. The idea attaching to our epistolary corres- 
pondence, by which it becomes the attestation of the 
judgment of our Yearly Meeting on controversies 
which have resulted in separation, was felt to be high- 
ly unsatisfactory if not substantially unjust. ~ 

“4. There was so far as expressed no desire what- 
ever to discontinue the correspondence with Friends 
in America. 

“ How then are we to adapt our arrangements so as 
to make them accord with these convictions, and at 
the same time provide for the proper transference of 
membership and the needful care as to ministers 
traveling with certificates? Is not this the problem 
that has tobe solved? The key to itssolution surely 
lies in but small compass. We must entirely separate 
our epistolary correspondence from the complications now at- 
tached to it.” 


A PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


THE “Chaplain’’ of the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, on the 22d, offered the following 
prayer, at the beginning of the day’s session. After 
its delivery, B. Butterworth, a member of the House 
from Ohio, moved that it be inserted, with the regu- 
lar report of the proceedings, in the Congressional 
Record, and this was agreed to: 

“We beseech Thee, Almighty God, help the peo- 
ple of this country to learn that money gained other- 
wise than as Thou commandest—by the sweat of the 
face, as the fair and honest wage of honorable, manly 
work of brain or hand—is gained by theft, no matter 
how we name the stealing ; that money is never con- 
verted into wealth unless it ceases to be the pander 
of our lusts and lifts us above the level of the ani- 
mal, lifting us to the graces of life, elevating our 
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hearts to manly aspirations ; making us kindly with Z 
our kind, patient to God’s laws and reverent to oun a 
selves. Rid the land, we beseech Thee, of all game. 
sters, whether they gamble with dice, or cards, oF 
chips, or with wheat, or stocks, or corn, or cotton, 
Deliver us from the influence and power of rob 
who, enticing their victims to boards of trade and 
stock exchanges and bucket-shops, name their prac. 
tices of plunder, ‘shearing the lambs.’ Enlighten 
our intelligence with Thy truth, sweeten and deepen 
our humanity with Thy love, quicken our piety with _ 
Thy spirit, and may Jesus Christ become more and 
more the master and ruler of our lives and characters 
and thoughts. We pray through His hallowed name, 
Amen.” 


DOMESTIC HELP. 
IN the Philadelphia Ledger of a recent date, appeared 
the following sensible article written by one who 
signs herself, “a practical woman.” It commends it. 
self to thinking women in every household where 
domestic help is employed. 

The radical difficulty is in the tendency to treat 
the interests of employer and employed as in a meas 
ure antagonistic, which they should never be. It ig 
a relation of mutual helpfulness. I appeal to you, 
thoughtiess women, who habitually grumble to each 
other over the disagreeableness and incapacity ofser- 
vants, what would you do without them? Since we 
can afford large houses, with abundant furniture, and 
it is our pleasure to spend much of our time in intel. 
lectual pursuits and outside interests, rather than in 
the necessary care of our dwellings, is it not a favor 
that there are other women ready to do the work for 
us if we in return give not only a consideration, but 
consideration? The characters of mistresses need to 
be inquired into quite as much as of maids—more, 
indeed, since it must make more difference to a young 
woman whether her temporary home allows her the 
rest and the fresh air needful to physical health, and 
the proper society and religious privileges for moral 
health, than to the mistress what kind of a cook she 
has. Why should not the New Century Guild keep 
a list of desirable households for women to work in? 
Iam very glad to know that there are many. A 
Christian woman ought to feel a responsibility for 
the well-being of those she takes as inmates into her 
home. While there should be reasonable limits to 
the entertaining of company in another person’s 
house, it seems to me wrong to forbid all company, 
even men. We must expect these young women to 
have the natural pleasure in their society, and we 
would not wish them to be driven to the alternative 
of making appointments to meet them at street cor- 
ners on their evenings out, rather than having oneto 
spend a quiet hour in the mistress’ kitchen. A girl 
with proper self-respect should have no hesitation in 
saying to a visitor: “I would like to ask you to tea, 
but Nelly took tea with me one day this week and 
I do not feel at liberty to ask another friend so soon.” 
One thing that is objectionable in the arrangement of 
many houses is having the maids’ room in a cold, 
distant fourth story, to which she cannot convenient- 
ly go from the kitchen through the day, especially if 
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she has the door bell to answer. In my home the 
‘ris’ chamber is over the kitchen, and I own con- 
siderable time is spent there. Both maids are, how- 
ever, quick at their appointed work, and they have 
jong afternoons and evenings nearly at liberty for 
sewing and reading. They have their sewing ma- 
chine, and make their own dresses neatly and pret- 
tily ; make presents, too, for their friends, and still 
have time to sit in their rocking chair and read, 
Both are members of Protestant churches, and one 
has taught in the Sunday school for years. Once in 
a year or two, perhaps, each goes away fora week’s 
yisit, leaving a friend to supply her place. Many 
other heads of families are as much or more thought- 
ful in caring for the comfort of their girls who stay 
in these houses year after year, till marriage or death, 
or the need to wait on aged parents, or failing strength 
necessitates a change. They are valued friends in 
their place, while they are faithful. And such mis- 
tresses do not often have to complain of dishonest 
servants. Among the many that we have had ina 
long course of years I do not remember one such. 
Ihope the Woman’s Guild will help to bring 
about more correct ideas of the relation of employers 
andemployed. All of us have our work to do in the 
world, most of us with hand and head both, and we 
surely should have consideration for other workers. 


DARNING THE THIN PLACES. 


AT this season of the year, when winter underwear 
is giving out and yet must not be laid aside, the 
mending-basket fills up, and darning-needles grow 
active. 

It takes a careful inspection each week to see 
just where repairs are needed, and I am often re- 
minded of Alice and her stockings. Alice had just 
come from boarding-school, and her wardrobe was 
under review. 

“These stockings are all used up, mother,” she 
said. ‘I don’t believe they were good to begin with, 
I would darn them one week, and the next there 
would be holes right alongside of the darns.” 

“Ah,” said grandmother, who was sitting by, 
“that was because thee didn’t darn the thin places.” 

Alice has proved the wisdom ofthat remark since 
in other things as well as instocking-darning. When 
the children develop unpleasant little habits, or use 
words or phrases they have “ picked up” from some 
one whose grammar is not above reproach, she hesi- 
tates about correcting them, because there are so 
many things one must speak of, and she does not 
want to be always “nagging.” But remembering 
how such small matters grow into larger ones, she 
puts in a few gentle words to “ darn the thin place.” 

So with her servants, the providing for the house- 
hold, and many another thing. “ The stitch in time,” 
always “ saves its nine,” 

When her rich neighbor, Mrs. Bliss, gave up her 
horse and coupé, and let her large conservatory 
stand idle all through the winter, people shook their 
heads and said, “ You will hear of the failure of Bliss 
& Bale some of these days.” But Alice thought to 
herself, “ She is helping her husband darn one of the 
thin places in his business,” and, sure enough,the cri- 


sis passed, and the great factory was as busy as ever, 

And so it goes; the need of extra watching, of 
“holding things to the light to see the thin places,” 
as it were,is more than repaid by the ease with 
which one thread does the work of two, and the 


extra amount of “ wear” which is the result.—Home 
Weekly. 


THE PACIFIC COAST CHINESE AGITATION. 
ON the 17th of this month the Mayor of Portland, 
Oregon, called a meeting in that city to consider 
the subject of the alarming growth of lawlessness 
consequent upon the agitation of the question of un- 
lawfully driving out the Chinese. The call concluded 
as follows: 

“It seems to be high time for all good people to 
come out and show the disreputable outlaws that the 
local authorities will be sustained by the people, and 
that law and order must and will be maintained in 
Portland.” 

The assemblage, numbering 1,500, and composed 
of the best elements of society, had gathered in the 
halls, the smaller court-rooms, and outside of the 
building. The meeting was called to order in the 
County Court-room, Mayor Gates presiding. Aftera 
suitable preamble the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, by the citizens of Portland, in mass 
meeting assembled, That it is our duty to uphold law 
and order in this community, and that we will sus- 
tain and aid the legal :uthorities in maintaining 
them ; that we will maintain and sustain the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and humanity, as adopted 
by the founders of the republic, that man has an 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and that these are inherent rights of 
which no one can unlawfully be deprived ; and that 
we will not allow any one to be prevented through 
violence or intimidation from working for a liveli- 
hood, or be driven from house or home, and we 
pledge our means, and if necessary our lives, to up- 
hold these principles ; and that we will do all in our 
power to bring condign punishment on any and all 
who may be found engaged in riotous and unlawful 
conduct. | ; 

Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting ap- 
point a committee of fifteen, whose duty it shall be 
to consult with the proper authorities and to adopt 
such lawful measures as they may deem advisable 
under the circumstances, to the end that peace and 
good order may prevail.” 

SWISS ACQUISITIV ENESS. 
EVERYWHERE throughout Switzerland the trave- 
ler finds people who wish to sell him something, or 
who continually volunteer to do something for which 
they wish him to pay. As he drives along the coun- 
try roads little girls throw bunches of wild flowers 
into his carriage and then run by its side expecting 
some money in return. By the roadside, in the most 
lonely places, he will find women and girls sitting be- 
hind little tables on which they are making laces, 
which, with a collection of tiny Swiss chalets and arti- 
cles of carved wood they are very eager to sell. When 
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the road passes near a precipitous mountain-side, he 
will find a man with a long Alpine horn, who awak- 
ens the echoes and expects some pennies. At another 
place a fenced pathway leads into a little wood, and 
a notice informs him that he may enter and geta 
view of the Black Falls for four cents. 

When I was at Grindelwald, a little village 
among the Higher Alps, I went part way up a moun- 
tain, to visit a glacier. In the one which I visited,a 
long tunnel had been cut, and this led toa fairly 
large room hewn in the very heart of the glacier, and 
called the Ice Grotto. There were lamps placed 
about, by which this frigid passage was dimly lighted. 
The walls and roof of the tunnel were transparent 
for a considerable distance, and I could look into the 
very substance of the clear blue ice around me. I 
followed my guide to the end of the tunnel, and into 
the grotto, which was lighted by a single lamp. The 
moment I set foot inside this wonderful chamber, 
with walls, roof and floor of purest ice, I heard a 
queer tinkling and thumping in one corner, and look- 
ing there, I saw two old women each playing on a 
doleful little zither. They looked like two horrible 
old witches of the ice. Of course I knew that they 
were playing for my benefit; and { wondered if they 
always sat there in that enormous refrigerator, wait- 
ing for the visitors who might enter and give them a 
few centimes in return for their mournful strum- 
ming. But whenI went out I found that the old 
women soon followed, and I suppose they go into 
the glacier and ensconce themselves in their freez- 
ing retreat whenever they see a tourist coming up 
the mountain-side——Frank R. Stockton in St. Nicholas. 


JAPANESE HOUSES. 

THE first sight of a Japanese house is disappoint- 
ing; it is unsubstantial in appearance, and there 
is a meagerness of color. Being unpainted, it sug- 
gests poverty; and this absence of paint, with the 
gray and often rain-stained color of the boards, leads 
one to compare it with similar unpainted buildings 
at home—and these are usually barns and sheds in 
the country, and the houses of the poorer people in 
the city. With one’s eye accustomed to the bright 
contrasts of American houses, with their white, or 
light, painted surfaces; rectangular windows, black 
from the shadows within, with glints oflight reflected 
from theglass ; front door with its pretentious stepsand 
portico; warm red chimneys surmounting all, and a 
general trimness of appearance outside, which is by 
no means always correlated with like conditions 
within—one is too apt at the outset to form a low es- 
timate of a Japanese house. An American finds it 
difficult indeed to consider such a structure as a 
dwelling, when so many features are absent that go 
to make upa dwelling at home—no doors or win- 
dows such as he had been familiar with ; no attic or 
cellar ; no chimneys, and within no fireplace, and of 
course no customary mantel; no permanently in- 
closed rooms; and, as for furniture, no beds or tables, 
chairs or similar articles—so it appears at first sight. 

One of the chief points of difference in a Japanese 
house, as compared with ours, lies in the treatment 
of partitions and outside walls. In our houses these 


are solid and permanent, and, when the frame jg 
built, the partitions form part of the framework, In 
the Japanese house, on the contrary, there are two 
or more sides that have no permanent walls. With, 
in, also, there are but few partitions which have 
similar stability ;in their stead are slight Sliding. 
screens, which run in appropriate grooves in the 
floor and overhead. These grooves mark the limit 
ofeach room. The screens may be opened by slidj 

them back, or they may be entirely removed, thus 
throwing a number of rooms into one great apart 
ment. In the same way the whole side of a house 
may be flung open to sunlight and air. For commy. 
nication between the rooms, therefore, swinging. 
doors are not necessary. As a substitute for windows, 
the outside screens, or shoji, are covered with white 
paper, allowing the light to be diffused through the 
house.— Popular Science Monthly. 





THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 

FOUR barrels of water of the Great Salt Lake wil] 
leave, after evaporation, nearly a barrel of salt. The 
lake was discovered in the year 1820, and no outlet 
from it has yet been ascertained. Four or five large 
streams empty themselves into it, and the fact of its 
still saline properties seems to point to the conclusion 
that there exists some secret bed of saline deposit over 
which its waters flow, and that thus they continue 
salt; for, though the lake may be but the residue 
of an immense sea which once covered the whole of 
this region, yet, by its continuing so salt with the 
amount of fresh water poured into it daily, the idea 
of the existence of some such deposit from which it 
receives its support seems to be only too probable, 
For the past fifteen years—until last year— the lake 
has been gradually rising; but in 1879 it receded 
some two or three feet—a most unusual occurrence, 
owing to the exceptionally warm summer. There 
are no fish in the lake, but myriads of sma!l flies 
cover its surface. The buoyancy of the water is so 
great that it is not an easy matter to drown in it. 
The entire length of the Salt Lake is eighty-five miles. 
Compared with the Dead Sea, the Great Salt Lake is 
longer by forty-three miles and broader by thirty- 
five. 





War anv Epvcation.—In a recent lecture on 
“Peace and Retrenchment,” delivered by James Row- 
lands, liberal candidate for the British Parliament, 
the following statement of the money spent on war, 
as compared with education, by several European 
governments, was given: France now spent on an 
average 20s.on war and ls. 5d. on national educa- 
tion; England, 18s. 6d. on war and 3s. 1d, on educa- 
tion; Holland, 17s. 9d. on war and 3s. 2d. on educa- 
tion; the German States, 11s. 6d. on war, and from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d.on education ; Russia 10s. 2d. on war, 
and 13d. on edecation (and yet some people wondered 
why Nihilism prevailed there) ; Denmark, 8s. on war, 
and 4s. 7d. on education ; and Switzerland, 4s. 10d. 
on war, and 4s. 2d. on education. 

Ir you cannot be great, be willing to serve God in 
things that are small.—S. F. Sirs. 
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TALK CORRECTLY. 


pROBABLY there is not an instrument in common 
yse which is used so imperfectly as language. You 
were well taught here, and most of you have been 
using the English you learned for some time since 
you graduated. But, if you will let me be plain, I 
guspect that it would be safe to offer a gold medal as 
a prize to every young lady here who will not before 
to-morrow night utter some sentence that cannot be 

; will put no singulars and plurals into for- 
pidden connections; will drop no particles, double 
po negatives, mix no metaphors, tangle no paren- 
theses, begin no statement two or three times over 
without finishing it, and not once construct a proposi- 
tion after this manner: “ When a person talks like 
that, they ought to be ashamed of it.” 

We all repeat and perpetuate conventional blun- 
ders and hereditary solecisms without once applying 
the study of four or five years in syntax and conjuga- 
tion to our current speech. Where is the reform to 
begin? Isay emphatically, set about grammatic cor- 
rectness, first of all. Watch yourself. Criticise youf\ 
self. Be intolerant with yourself. Get some house- 
mate to expose you. Say over the thing correctly 
till the mistake is made impossible. 

Nothing is to be said of slang. If I were to exhort 
those who are here on that matter, it should be only 
to forbearance, in that they are obliged to hear it 
from their ill-bred acquaintances. “ Awful hand- 
some” and “ horrid nice” and “ jolly sunset” and all 
that pitiful dialect, coming of weak heads and early 
neglect, we shall have to bear with till select and 
high-toned schools have chastened the manners and 
elevated the spirit ofthe better conditioned classes; 
and, through them, the improved standard will work 
its way outward and downward into the public 
schools and the homes of the people. Unexpected 
hyperbole is often witty, but nonsense is not, nor are 
stale repetitions of nonsense.—Bishop Huntington. 


Hear patiently, ifthou wouldst speak well.—D111- 
WYN. 


Ir God be our guide, he will be our guard.—M. 
Henry. 


Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment.—Bishop 
Horne. 


Tue necessity for amusement is fastening on us 
as a feverous disease of parched throat and wander- 
ing eyes,—senseless, dissolute, merciless. When 
men are rightly occupied their amusement grows out 
of their work, as the color-petals out of a fruitful 
flower; but we pour our whole masculine energy 
into the false business of money-making. The jus- 
tice we do not execute we mimic in the novel and on 
the stage; for the beauty we destroy in nature we 
substitute the metamorphosis of the pantomime; 
and (the human nature of us requiring imperatively 
awe and ‘sorrow of some kind) for the noble grief we 
should have borne with our fellows, and the pure 
tears we should have wept with them, we gloat over 


the pathos of the public court, and gather the night- 
dew of the grave.—John Ruskin. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Natural gas has been found in Los Angeles, Cal., ata 
depth of 850 feet. 

—The Kentucky House of Representatives has passed 
the bill making gambling a felony, with only six negative 
votes. It had passed the Senate. 

—One of the results of the transcontinental railroad 
war has been the shipment of apples, potatoes, and onions 
from Chicago to California. Apples are not grown success- 
fully there. 

—The exodus of Jews from Russian Poland has at- 
tained extraordinary figures. The statistics show that 
during last year 20,150 left the country for America, to suy 
nothing of those who emigrated elsewhere. 

—At the recent wonderful flower show in the city of 
New York there were exhibited 80,000 roses, 65,000 bul- 
bous plants, and some 20,000 shrubs, and among these what 
is called the largest rose in the world; immense palms 
from as far as Honduras, primroses brought over from Eng- 
land, some orchids that have special reputations of their 
own, plants that eat insects, and more ordinary flowers (of 
extraordinary perfection, however), in endless profusion. 


—A bill to prevent boycotting now before the Kentucky 
Legislature gives offence to the trade unions. It provides 
that any person conspiring together to injure or obstruct or 
impede any person, firm, or company in the lawful tran- 
saction of its business shal] be liable to a fine of from $200 
to $500 and imprisonment of from three months to a year, 
and that if a person, firm, or company meets with direct 
injury or pecuniary loss from such conspiracy, the conspir- 
ators shall be imprisoned from one to three years in the 
penitentiary. 


IN the U. S. Senate on the 26th ult., Senator Hoar intro- 
duced a bill, which was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, providing for “inquests under national authority.” 
It authorizes “a national inquest by the United States 
Circuit Judge upon the sworn statement of three citizens 
that because of race or color or political convictions citizens 
have been killed or suffered in person or property, with the 
intention of influencing their votes or preventing them 
from voting. The Judge is to report the facts as he ascer- 
tains them to the President, who will transmit them to 
Congress.” Mr. Hoar said he was influenced in introducing 
the bill by the recent murders of colored men at Carroll- 
ton, Mississippi, (at that place, on 3d month 17th, a party 
of masked men rushed into the Court house, where a trial 
was in progress, and shot eleven colored men.) 


TuHE Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel Manning, was 
stricken with something resembling apoplexy, last week. 
At the writing of this paragraph his situation is somewhat 
improved, but it is not probable that he will continue to 
hold his present place. 

Two members of the English Cabinet have resigned, on 
account of their opposition to the measures which will be 
proposed concerning Ireland. They are Joseph Chamber- 
lain, President of the Local Government Board,‘and G. O. 
Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland, and their successors in 
office are James Stansfield, member for Halifax, and the 
Earl of Dalhousie. (Joseph Chamberlain is one ofthe mem- 
bers for the city of Birmingham, and colleague of John 
Bright.) 
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Very serious strikes have taken place at Liege and NOTICES. 

Charleroi,in Belgium. The disturbances have continued *,* Circular meeting occurs at Unity and Waln stre ' 

for several days, and much property has been destroyed | Frankford, on First day, Fourth month 4th, at 3 P, yw 

and many lives lost. On the 27th ult., at Charleroi, the | 2.0¢ vd Firet-davy School Uni ill be hel 
cae : ‘«* Conco irst-day School Union wi eld at : 

troops fired on the mob, killing “en wounding a by, Pa., on Seventh day, Fourth month 10th, 10 A. 1s 

large number. Up to that date the loss of property was es- | © //aial invitation is extended. 

timated at two and a half millions of dollars. 


Tue great railroad strike in the southwest was supposed 
to be settled by a conference held on the 27th between T. ‘ ; . 
V. Powderly, Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, and eaten a mt pecins ¢ Gem & dag Fechool Talay 
Jay Gould, President of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, but RICHMAN COLES, 0. 10, 
subsequently the latter signified that the arrangement LUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks, 
had been misunderstood, and the men have not at this — = a 
iti k. ® emperance nference, under the care of 
oar naaompamagen : Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held in Fries 
In the House, at Washington, on the 29th ult., Perry Meeting-house, Quakertown, on First day afternoon, 4th 
» Belmont, of New York, introduced a joint resolution ap- | month 4th, at 20’clock. A general invitation is extended, 
propriating $147,748 for indemnity for the losses sustained ane meitiaal . ian oun 
i ; b viol k Springs, *.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution jg 
2, — — a a viclonse ab Bock Gpeings to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friendg 
Pree > Pape naee Sn, ; meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 
Tue Senate of New Jersey, on the 29th ult.,. by a vote S. M. GAsKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 
of 15 to 6, passed thé bill providing for the study in public 
schools of hygiene, with special reference to the effects of *,* Circular meetings for Fourth month. 
alcohol on the human system. The House, by a vote of = a nee — 3PM 
47 to 10, passed the bill invalidating the Pennsylvania Rail- 18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 M. — 
road Company’s project for insuring its employes. . 


A poe belonging to John Hoffer, of Newark, New Jer- «,* a - aon Unions for Fourth month. 
: . Western, Pa. 
sey, went mad a few days ago, and had to be killed. | The 10. Salem at Mickleton, N. J. 
dog is one of the animals bitten by the dog which bit the 17. Abington, Pa. 
four children sent to Paris for treatment by M. Pasteur. It 24. Bucks, Pa. 


was recently released from the city stables 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association. The last meet- 
A TELEGRAM from Galveston, on the 29th ult., says; | ing of the season will be held at Phila., 1520 Race 
“An exceedingly cold norther for this season of the year | Seventh day evening, Fourth month third, at 8 o'clock. 
set in last night and isstill blowing. The cold wave covers Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., Clerk. 
the entire State. It is thought the snow fall extends clear 
: : *,.* CORRECTION.—The notice of the death of Sarah 
across the Pan Handle into New Mexico. Many thousand sa . : 
° d , which d last k 1 
of sheep in this snow belt were sheared during the past See eee tee 


the name of her father as Walter. It should have been 
two weeks, and the stockmen fear heavy losses. Mahlon Chandlee. M. R. W. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THoMAS B. Browy, 
CLARA B. MILuxr, 











This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


New York Trrsvne, ($1.50.) 2 j ; THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). 5 ‘ ° 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($l.) . . . . . : THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). . . . . $62 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 7 : \ 7 2 : HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4). . A ; ‘ - 56 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5 4 ‘ . ; , ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... . - . 6.00 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4.) . : ; ? , ’ Y THE STUDENT, ($1). : . . ; a . 3.30 
Harper’s Youna Propte, ($2.) > s : y POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). ‘ ‘ - C8 
Lrrre.t’s Lrvine AGE, ($8.) . : ; : : ‘ NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . 
DEE ce wl ltt . St. NicHoxas, ($3). + oe 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . ‘ ‘ ; , MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). 
Cumistian Union, ($3.) . . . . . . WIDE AWAKE, ($3). ° 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, ($2.50.).  . .  . s Basemoe, ($1.50), . . 
Caicaco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) : . : : ARTHUR’s HomME MAGAZINE, ($2). 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). .  . 
Goop HousEKEEPina, ($2.50) . . . . . AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 





*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


~~" * #.# Where our stibscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w'sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is now at 

gai Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 

or on business, is requested to be addressed here ; and in 

general persons having business with the paper wil! procure its 
here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 

tto pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 

Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 

gotas our agent to receive them. The store is now at the 8. W. 

* gor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





#,¢ Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
xp JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
wth and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 


addressed there. 


#,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hav- 
ing forwarded the subscription at once. 








*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doing so. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
ean make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,*Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
Journal should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be uscd as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





#,¢ Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 


Single subscription, $2.21. 
Club of 8, each, . 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . avi 





*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, except in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, as we have only a very few copies of 
the issues previous to that date, returned to us by the kindness 
of subscribers. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 





SPENCERIAN 
PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY, 


IREER'S 


For correspondents 
* Nos. 2 and 3 
are the best. 


For expert writers 
Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. 





TRY 
GAR 


PLANTS, BULBS AND REQUISITES, They 


are the Best at the Lowest Prices. 
Calendar for 1886 sent for Gc. in stamps 


ENRY A. DREER 
14 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 





JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars . . . ‘ ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° . ° *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
ae Express é 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express ° ° ‘ ; e* « é 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . e ° . a . . ° 40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express 80 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 711.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
pe Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 


r : 25.40 p.m. 
Mail Train ac CS ios *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation ¢, a) eso 15 p.m 
York and Hanover Express. . . a > ‘ fran a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express ; . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and Yuak Express . Z . - ‘ - $40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12,25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 110 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


k-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.80 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
> 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday : ae for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
. For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 


Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
ar. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
en 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washi m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 = For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 a On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. ; 
Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer emg | will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal] Street, Camden. 
~ J. BR. WOO 


Gencra] Passenger Agcut 


Express on wee 
and 11.15 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 






































































































































WALL PAPERS. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 





__ PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUA 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


RDIAN, 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,339, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


——— 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In. 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES. 


I. Course of twenty lectures on Plants, 
II. Course of twenty lectures on Animals, $200 « 
IfI. General course of twenty lectures, $200 - 
IV. Course of three lectures on the Maples, 
Beeches and Oaks ofourforests, - - $45 " 

V. Special lectures subject to negotiation. 

The above lectures are fully illustrated, and are accompanied 
by original charts of Classification, Paleontology and Geology. 


ApprREss, GRACE ANNA LEWIS, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





LEKINSON & ALSOP. 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. 


Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by the Equitable Mortgage Co. 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., negotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list of 
mortgages now on hand. 


JANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 





25 Cents: Usuat Price 50 CENTs. 








New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
8.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


SHAWLS. 


Friends are invited to come and see our new Shawis. 
We have all the correct shades and plain fabrics most 


Oth- 





$200 and expenses. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON Hanp. LApDrEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CARPETINGS. 











MOQUETTES, Finest Grade, - - = $165 
WILTON VELVETS, - - $1.25 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, _ - - $1.00 to $1.35 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, - 75e to We 
INGRAIN CARPETS, Best, - oan 


Tuomas C. LipPrncortt, 1307 MARKET STREET. 
(Opp. Wanamaker’s, bel. Public Buildings.) 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


ee 


TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS { 


sought after, and a full assortment to suit the tastes of 
gayer people. x 

A handsome collection of India Shawls, some at 
three-quarters and some at one-half last year’s prices, 
and some plain shades in these which are being chosen 
by Friends. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cTs., BY MAIL 40 cTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCTATION, 
S. W. Oor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. © 





























































































































































































